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CATTLE AND CATTLE PAINTING 



l>v Mary Theresa Hart. 




//7/// original ill itstratioi by James M. Hart, N.A. 

A CATTLE painter must have a great love for the 
animals, as nothing else will give the patience and 
perseverance to put up with their tricks and manners. 
Forty years ago Dubufe painted a portrait of 
Rosa Eonheur, which showed the young artist with 
her arm placed lovingly around the neck of a pet 
bull ; perhaps it was her first love, certainly not her 
last, for she has painted all animals as if she loved 
them. Without a lasting fondness for the subject, 
it is impossible to undertake the lifelong work 
necessary to know the character and structure of 
cattle, and to understand the bones and muscles 
and markings caused by every change of attitude ; for, without these things, the 
student must give up painting cattle, or else be reduced to representing them for- 
ever standing knee-deep in grass or water to hide their troublesome legs, and with 
a great many spots to conceal doubtful modelling. The study of cows means 
being with the creatures and watching them at all times and under all conditions. 
To acquire the drawing and action of a cow walking, take a sketch-book along 
and walk with her. One summer the artist, sketch-book in hand, was following 
some calves around a pasture lot, sprinkling his paper with legs and sections of 
calf, and noting a dozen little tricks of head and shoulder ; he was espied at his 
strange occupation by a native, who straightway reported in the village : '' Say, 
there's a man back thar in the lot readin' to the calves ! " 




WAITING FOR THE HARS TO I!K l.IiT DOWN. 



The Quarterly Illustrator 




Cattle are not sup- 
posed to be especially in- 
telligent, and yet they 
are very quick to respond 
to affection ; perhaps the 
man in the nonsense 
rhyme was not so far 
wrons: when he said : 



SHEEl' STUDIES. 



"" I will sit on this stile, 
And continue to smile, 
It may soften the heart of the cow." 

Once, on Long Island, lived a fierce bull of Alderney and Ayrshire breed named 
"Major; " when the artist first met him "Major" was in disgrace, a ring in his 

nose and 
chained to a 
stake, all be- 
cause he had 
a lordly way 
of taking 
d o w n rail 
fences and 
walking in- 
to the corn- 

'' ' field at the 

head of the herd. Under the softening influence of sweet corn and kindness the 
artist won his confidence and, unshackled, " Major " would stand to be painted, 
while the artist's children gathered fearlessly about, brushing away the flies, or 
scratching the noble brow of the ex-convict. 
' And then there was " Polly," a veritable " golden calf," who was rescued from 
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AT SUNDOWN. 
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the cruel butcher by the artist, and 
who posed for her hving, earning her 
^' board and keep," which was nine 
quarts of milk a day. 

Oxen are excellent models, because 
they have been taught to obey orders, 
but cows have no sense of obHgation. 
The oxen in the study were employed 
mending a highway. The artist engaged 
them and their driver at the same wages 
to pose for him ; when the various 
studies were fmished and the summer 
was ended, the boy was sorry, and the 
creatures gave a mournful low of regret 
as they went back to hauling stone. 
Very dear to the painter of cattle is 
the praise of those who have been as- 
sociated with the humble creatures all 
their lives, and when a farmer an- 
nounces " That's a fine cow you have 
there," the painter feels that his work 
is indeed well done, and that his labor 





HELI'ING HERSELF. 



IX THE AIHL'MN WOODS. 



has brought him some of the knowl- 
edge he is seeking. For the farmer 
knows his cattle and holds them dear 
to him, not only as investments, but as 
daily companions and friends. There 
is an old French song which shows how 
deep this feeling is in the peasantry of 
the old countries. After describing his 
oxen and telling how sleek and strong 
and faithful they are, the simple, honest 
heart of the peasant breaks into the 
refrain, " Better lose the wife I love 
than see my oxen die." 

It is fortunate that the greatest 
modern love of cattle falls a little short 
of this old standard ; unfortunately, 
there are too many people to whom 
the members of a herd on the road or 
in the pasture are as like as checkers 
on a board. But once grow intimate 
with them, and not only the difference 
of form and marking will stand out ; 
they begin to show differences of per- 
sonality and expression which make 
them interesting or uninteresting, lov- 
able or unlovable. 
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One of the great drawbacks to paint- 
ing animals is thought to be the diffi- 
culty of getting them to pose. But once 
understand how to respect their moods 
and make allowance for individual eccen- 
tricities, and it becomes like human por- 
traiture. Animals have an instinct that 
responds quickly to kindness which 
comes from a genuine love of them, and 
there are only occasional sceptical char- 
acters among them. When the artist 
comes across one of these he yields 
gracefully, and though he may be long- 
ing to make a flank movement, he con- 
tents himself with front views of the 
cow who insists on harboring distrust 
of his intentions, and so keeps her full 
face toward him watchfully, whichever 
way he turns. 

Sometimes the artist chances upon 
things more valuable to him than what 
he starts out for. When a student has learned never to neglect a good note, no 
matter how far it may be from the subject on which he is bent, he is likely to store 
away impressions that will be priceless to him in later years. '' Silas " and ''Betsy " 
are two such jottings that found their way into the sketch-book when the artist was 
out for calves. 

The old-time drove is no longer seen on the country road, but the artist well 
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LISTENING FOR THli EVENING CALL. 




The Quarterly Illustrator 

remembers the sight, familiar forty or fifty years 
ago, of covered wagons, shouting men and boys, 
and inevitable barking dogs. The rush and tramp 
of the herd in the clouds of stifling, blinding dust, 
made a picture that could only be painted ...,..„-^ 

by one who had seen it and whose patient --— - 

study of form and action gave him the trained hand 
and eye to put on canvas what he had seen. In the 
West something akin to this may still be found. The 
endless, empty plains, stretching round with nothing 
to relieve them but the clouds by day and the stars by night, add 
their desolation to a picture more often told in words than attempt- 
ed by colors and brush. A writer 3 whose descriptions lin- 
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ger in the memory like pictures^ 
lulling of the herd, when -_^, 

the cowboys, gathering in 
the cattle at evening, ride in ever narrow- 
ing circles and fill the loneliness with mo- ^ ~r'>- 
notonous chanting that assures their charges .' 
"All is well." The mere copy or photographic ^*" - 
representation of cattle does not content either 
painter or poet, and under the spell of a great 

love bred of 



J has painted the 





AWAV FROM THE FLOCK. 



ONE 0|- A STUHUV FAMILY. 



a thorough 
understanding, the beasts become more and 
more endowed with a human intelligence, and 
shy calves huddled together in a field sug- 
gest to the artist the three little maids in the 
" Mikado ; " and Whittier likens the old-time 
drove to an approaching army : 

'' Through dust clouds, rising thick and dun 
Like smoke of battle o'er us, 
Their white horns gleaming in the sun 
Like shields and spears before us." 




THE OLD-TIME DKUVE. 



